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THE  START  OF  ANOTHER  YEAR 


New  Year  resolutions  have  been  made  and  in  some  cases  probably  broken.  The  past  year's 
memories  are  fond  ones  and  the  future  of  our  Guild  is  very  bright.  Once  again  our  adver- 
tisers are  supporting  us  and  once  again  we  are  in  debt  to  the  fine  organizations  in  the 
world  of  numismatics  who  honor  you  and  your  contributions. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Members  of  our  Guild  serve  the  numismatic 
fraternity  in  many  ways.  Of  course  our 
specialty  is  writing,  but  with  the  increase 
in  the  interest  in  numismatic  education,  we 
are  always  in  the  foreground. 

Educational  forums  are  now  a "must" 
at  most  of  the  larger  shows  and  if  you 
check  the  list  of  speakers,  you  will  note 
that  NLG  members  are  taking  an  active  part. 

I spend  a great  deal  of  time  each  year 
preparing  a number  of  educational  forums 
and  the  cooperation  I have  received  from 
our  members  who  are  top-flight  numismatists 
has  been  excellent. 

We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  educate 
the  junior  and  novice,  as  well  as  the 
advanced  collector,  and  many  of  our  members 
have  been  involved  in  a junior  correspon- 
dence course  which  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  ANA.  I recently  mailed  them  the  final 
drafts  and  there  will  be  fifteen  lessons 
comprising  the  course.  It  has  taken  many 
years  to  get  this  project  off  the  ground 
and  we  are  proud  of  the  work  of  many  of 
our  members  who  contributed  their  time  and 
effort  to  this  much-needed  enterprise. 

Ray  Byrne,  the  workhorse,  is  busy  pre- 
paring our  annual  get-together  at  the  ANA 
this  coming  August  in  New  Orleans.  Since 
our  members  are  so  widespread  throughout 
No.  America,  we  look  forward  to  meeting 
with  them  at  that  time  and  in  some  cases, 


it  is  the  only  opportunity  to  see  them 
the  entire  year.  All  of  our  previous 
affairs  have  been  successful  and  this  has 
spurred  us  on  to  even  better  things.  We 
anticipate  an  exciting  event  for  the 
members  who  will  attend  in  1972. 

We  still  have  press  cards  available 
for  those  of  you  who  have  not  received 
them.  It  is  a mark  of  distinction  to 
carry  an  NLG  card.  Please  send  along 
a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for 
quick  service. 

Maurice  M.  Gould 

IT  WAS  A HAPPY  YEAR 

The  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  expanded 
its  current  roster  which  includes  several 
honorary  members  and  now  totals  126  of 
the  most  prominent  numismatists.  Member- 
ship emphasis  this  past  year  has  been  on 
those  who  write  regular  numismatic  columns 
for  newspapers. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  nation's 
largest  newspapers  all  apparently  have 
a regular  coin  column  and  the  author, 
with  only  a few  exceptions,  is  an  N.L.G. 
member.  During  our  formative  years  the 
professional  numismatic  writer,  especially 
those  on  the  staffs  of  our  major  publications 
formed  our  nucleous  and  we  made  some  attempt 
to  get  curators  to  join. 

At  this  time  we  feel  it  imperative  to 
accentuate  involvement  with  museum 
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curators  and  most  assuredly  to  have  some- 
thing in  each  newsletter  for  that  group. 
This  newsletter  needs  a regular  column 
written  by  a curator.  Do  we  have  a 
volunteer? 

1972,  under  the  banner  of  a progressive 
Executive  Director  and  Board,  can  be  our 
most  profitable  year.  All  it  requires  is 
your  cooperation. 

» 9 # 

TRIALS  AND  TROUBLES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  WRITERS 
a syndicated  article  by  Patricia  Young 

"One  thing  that  bugs  most  professional 
writers  is  the  idea  some  peopl'S  have  that 
their  work  is  something  accomplished  while 
waiting  for  the  coffee  to  brew  or  jotted 
down  between  cocktail  parties.  It  isn't 
. . and  for  all  those  delightful  people 
who  have  consulted  me  about  writing  a 
book  on  Aunt  Minnie's  fascinating  life 
on  a mushroom  farm,  I say:  "Forget  it." 

That  is , unless  you  have  a rich  Uncle  who 
is  prepared  to  finance  its  production  via 
the  Vanity  Press  (who ' d print  a book  of 
last  year's  shopping  lists  for  a price.) 

"Some  of  the  myths  about  writing  which 
need  to  be  exploded  include  the  idea  that 
it  costs  the  author  money.  It  doesn't. 
Publishers  finance  all  costs  (including 
promotion  and  sales)  while  giving  the 
author  an  advance  on  royalties. 

"Few  professionals/worth  their  salt 
ghost  write  for  non-writers  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  ghosting  an 
autobiography  of  a famous  personality  — 
in  which  case  the  fee  is  a healthy  one. 
Professional  writers  who  spend  long 
hours  at  the  typewriter,  have  little  or 
no  time  left  to  read  and-or  criticize 
manuscripts  - any  more  than  a doctor 
has  time  to  give  free  lessons  in  medicine 
to  students.  Neither  do  writers  buy 
"ideas"  or  share  credits  with  non-writers 
in  return  for  plots. 

"Oddly  enough,  frustrated  writers 
will  go  to  extremes  to  get  their  work 
read,  especially  by  published  writers. 

Like  the  time  I was  "kidnapped"  in 
Hollywood  (on  the  pretext  of  being 
taken  to  the  Brown  Derby  restaurant  for 
lunch  but  instead,  was  driven  out  into 
the  Hollywood  Hills  and  offered  some 


tired  cheese  sandwiches  while  the  would- 
be  writer  demanded  that  I read  the  500 
pages  of  his  tattered  manuscript!)  One 
thing  I can  say  about  professional 
writing  is  that  it  is  a compulsion;  a 
way  of  life  and  a means  of  self  expression 
that  no  amount  of  discouragement  can 
dampen  - mine  or  anyone  elses.  When 
writers  recognize  that  this  compulsion 
is  made  up  of  90  per  cent  perspiration 
and  10  per  cent  inspiration  the  wheat 
and  the  chaff  quickly  separates!" 

* * 

ERROR  TRENDS  COIN  MAGAZINE  editor 
and  publisher,  Arnold  Margolis , has 
submitted  some  interesting  suggestions. 

The  Guild  represents  members  who  are 
involved  in  commercial  publications  and 
his  ideas  are  addressed  to  the  editors 
and  publishers. 

"A  survey  of  techniques  to  ascertain 
what  good  advertising  is  would  be 
mutually  profitable.  Information  would 
be  combined  into  manuals  and  made  avail- 
able to  members  who  can  benefit  from 
this  data.  A few  approaches  might 
be  an  analysis  of  what  type  of  ads 
apparently  bring  results..  Reasons 
for  success  and  failure.  . How  business 
is  attracted  by  successful  publications." 

Margolis  indicates  in  ETCM  an  unusual 
pattern  occurs.  ''An  advertiser  may  find 
little  results  on  his  first  or  second 
ad  but  suddenly  by  time  the  third  ad 
appears  response  will  begin  and  the 
initial  ads  will  become  active. 

Apparently  purchasers  of  error 
coins  are  deliberate  buyers  and 
analyze  their  needs  thoroughly  before 
purchasing.  By  teaching  ETCM  advertisers 
to  be  patient  he  has  satisfied  dealers. 
Perhaps,  Margolis  continues,  this  is 
a unique  pattern  for  ETCM  but  such 
information  passed  to  other  publishers 
might  assist  them  in  analyzing  their 
own  advertising  experiences ." 

Trade  secrets  and  exclusive  approaches 
need  not  be  shared  but  ideas  for  the 
benefit  of  all  NLG  publishers  should  be 
made  available  in  a manual! 


A note  from  the  editor:  As  Advertising  Director 

of  Behn-Miller  Publications  I will  be  happy  to 
contribute  to  this  manual  and  hope  publishers  of 
other  numismatic  organizations  will  contribute 
to  this  worthwhile  project.  Information  should 
be  sent  to  Arnold  Margolis,  P.  0.  Box  411,  Ocean- 
side,  N.  Y.  11572.  It  is  hoped  he  will  cofnpile 
and  guide  the  manual  to  completion. 
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‘ To  Coin  An  Old  Phrase 
They  Really  Mint  Well 

OXFORD,  England  (UPI)— Ninety-four  workers  at  the 
Royal  Mint  have  been  found  innocent  of  their  crime — 847 
years  too  late. 

The  men  were  accused  by  King  Henry  I in  1124  of  pocketing 
silver  and  putting  cheap  tin  in  the  coins  they  turned  out. 

As  punishment,  each  man  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  and 
he  was  castrated. 

Tuesday  an  expert  who  has  studied  the  coins  with  X-ray  • 
equipment  said  Henry  was  wrong. 

Michael  Metcalf,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  said:  “Mr. 
Francis  Schweizer.  a Swiss  scientist,  and  I tested  20  of  these 
pennies  with  a milliprobe.  And  we  found  that  the  coins  were 
more  than  nine-tenths  pure  silver.” 

Classified  Ad:  WANTED:  Mousekeeper 
for  elderly  lady,  live  in.  References  re- 
quired.— Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Regis- 

ter. 

* * * 

Sgt.  D...  said  L...  was  lying  just  inside 
the  pool  parlor,  his  head  facing  east  and 
his  head  to  the  west. — Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph. 

* * * 

The  House  of  Commons  then  was  ex- 
pected to  sit  as  a committee  of  the  hole 
to  debate  the  bill  in  detail. — Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Herald-Examiner. 

* * * 

OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Each  year  N.L.G.  faces  up  to  the 
problem  of  financial  support.  Undoubtedly, 
we  are  one  of  the  few  groups  whose  members 
are  not  asked  for  dues  each  year.  Our 
support  comes  from  organizations  who 
recognize  our  aims  and  actions.  We  ask 
our  members  to  consider  the  news  releases 
from  these  organizations  and  when  material 
merits  it,  to  consider  its  use  in  their 
columns . 

A very  large  thank  you  is  extended  to 
Coin  & Currency  Institute,  Krause  Publica- 
tions, Whitman  Hobby  Products,  Behn-Miller, 
Presidential  Art  Medals  and  the  Franklin 
Mint.  The  latter  once  again  accepted  a 
full  page. 

The  Sidney  News  Publication  Company 
donated  $100  to  N.L.G.  to  aid  in  support 
of  this  newsletter.  No  advertising  space 
was  requested.  In  addition  we  have  the 
continuing  support  of  The  Coin  Exchange 
and  International  Numismatic  Agency.  Our 
gross  income  for  197^  advertising  is 
$1,000.  Two  advertisers  found  circum- 
stances changing  and  we  now  have  an  avail- 
able half  page,  price  is  $200  or  1/4 
page  is  $100. 

We  find  our  yearly  requirements  for 
producing  this  publication,  awarding 
plaques  and  our  annual  get-together  about 
$1,600.  Therefore,  a deficit  does 
exist  but  we  hope  to  correct  it. 


SEMANTICS 
(sea  man  ticks) 

Words  can  be  fun.  Ever  watch  television 
commercials  and  read  the  words  backwards? 

You  will  make  some  interesting  discoveries 
and  be  the  envy  of  experts  in  trivia. 

TANG  becomes  gnat.  TUMS  is  smut.  Murder 
is  red  rum.  Motel  is  letom.  You  also  dis- 
cover which  animal  is  close  to  God.  A bard 
becomes  drab  and  the  cigarettes  K00L  tells 
ybu  to  look.  Sex  is  pronounced  excess  but 
radar  remains  radar . The  hobby  can  drive  one 
batty  trying  to  enunciate  egg  backwards. 

If  using  words  backwards  does  not  over- 
whelm you  why  not  dissect  long  words  to  make 
little  ones  out  of  big  ones?  I do  ANYTHING 
rather  than  head  for  the  refrigerator  during 
commercial  time.  Come  to  think  of  it  perhaps 
I should  watch  the  commercials .. they  make 
most  of  us  lose  our  appetites.  (O.K.  now 
I've  filled  this  space  and  if  trivia  irks 
you  just  ignore  the  whole  thing!) 

MEMBER  ACTIVITIES 

Ernest  Kraus  recently  returned 
from  a trip  to  Europe  and  his  experiences 
are  enjoyable  reading  in  the  January 
NUMISMATIST. 

* * 

Ed  Rochette  has  given  THE  NUMISMATIST 
a new  look  in  1972.  The  bright  red 
cover  and  the  Anillo  token  show  a lot 
of  life  has  been  generated  in  the 
current  issue. 

* * 

COINS  February  issue  is  also  their 
annual.  N.L.G.  by-lines  in  addition 
to  staff  members  are  Arlie  Slabaugh, 
Virginia  Culver,  Carl  Allenbaugh, 

Maurice  Gould  and  Walter  Breen. 

Chet  Krause's  "Memo  From  The  Publisher' 
breathes  enthusiasm  for  1972. 

* * * 

THE  COIN  COLLECTORS  YEARBOOK,  produced 
by  the  Editors  of  COINage,  is  a tribute 
to  the  skills  of  George  Rony.  His  by- 
line is  visible  on  six  occasions  and 
each  article  is  vital  to  researchers. 

Arlie  Slabaugh  and  Joel  Malter  have 
also  contributed  to  the  annual .. 


NEW  BOOK  AVAILABLE 

Chet  Krause  and  Cliff  Mishler  have  pro- 
duced a book  undoubtedly  destined  to  rank 
as  a classic  in  the  world  of  numismatics. 
"The  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins" 
covers  coinage  from  the  mid -1800s  and 
gives  values  for  more  than  100,000  coins. 
This  masterful  book  contains  more  than 
15,000  photographs  and  offers  listings 
of  250  countries.  Its  800  pages  will 
be  available  in  March  and  the  price  is 
only  $10.  We  look  forward  to  it  eagerly 
and  feel  certain  it  will  form  a very 
important  part  of  member  libraries. 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Information  has  been  requested  concerning 
data  about  the  ancient  Slavic  state  of 
Kievan  Rus.  Do  you  have  a source  for  this 
material?  Coinage  information  naturally  ! 

* * 

Guild  members  who  may  be  unemployed  and 
those  in  a position  to  use  the  services  of 
individuals  who  are  generally  articulate, 
prominent  and  eff icient , (typical  Guild 
member),  are  requested  to  contact  this 
newsletter  * 

* * 

What  is  the  best  available  information 
concerning  communion  tokens?  Where  can  the 
researcher  on  K.K.K,  tokens  look  ? 

OF  INTEREST 

E.V.  Snell  extends  a cordial  greeting 
to  fellow  Guild  members  to  attend  the 
Canadian  Numismatic  Association's  19th 
annual  convention.  It  will  be  held 
August  2 - 5 at  the  New  Holiday  Inn  in 
the  Toronto  Civic  Centre.  The  hotel  is 
spanking  new  and  has  750  rooms  but  its 
best  asset  will  be  the  friendly  faces 
of  CNA  members. 

Q.  David  Bowers  is  quoted  on  gold 
coins  in  COIN  WORLD  and  as  usual  this 
expert  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Hans  Schulman  is  also  quoted  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  good 
numismatic  coins. 


TO  EACH  HIS  OWN 

Non-Guild  member  Richard  Buffum 
in  a syndicated  column  illustrated  the 
method  writers  use  to  work.' 

Steve  Allen  uses  a dictating 
machine  for  non-fiction,  his  own 
typewriter  for  fiction  and  longhand 
for  song  lyrics  and  poetry. 

Ross  Macdonald  starts  writing  at 
noon  each  day  and  quits  promptly  at 
4 p.m.  He  uses  a ball  point  pen  to 
complete  a thousand  words  a day  on 
the  left  hand  pages  of  a spiral 
notebook,  leaving  the  opposite  pages 
for  changes. 

Arthur  Hailey  (AIRPORT)  is  no 
speed  demon.  He  does  a paragraph  at 
a time  in  longhand,  edits  it  and  then 
types  it.  He  often  repeats  the  process 
ten  times  and  is  happy  to  finish  600 
words  in  a day. 

E.  M.  Nathanson  took  3^  years  to 
write  THE  DIRTY  DOZEN  because  he 
agonizes  over  each  paragraph.  He 
often  rewrites  a single  paragraph 
twenty  times. 

Other  authors  write  by  using  a 
long  roll  of  paper  made  by  gluing 
sheets  together  and  rolling  them  on 
a gallon  juice  can  for  storage.  One 
chapter  was  57  feet  long.  Some  authors 
insist  on  colored  paper.  One  can 
only  work  with  a gold  pen.  Another 
creates  from  midnight  to  6 a.m. 

Buffum  concludes  by  saying  he  is 
a "look-out- the-window,  sharpen- 
pencils,  visit-the-bathroom  type. 

That  normally  takes  a full  day,  leaving 
no  time  to  dust  off  the  first  page  of 
my  book  I've  been  working  on  for 
12  years." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  the 
habits  of  Guild  members.  Your  columns 
are  eagerly  awaited. 

* * 

John  L.  McKay  Clements,  Mayor  of 
Haileybury,  Ontario,  Canada  finds  his 
civic  duties  slowing  up  his  numismatic 
activities . 

Who  scans  the  parking  meter  money 
John? 


Carl  Allenbaugh  was  playing  golf  in 
72  degrees  last  week.  This  week  we 
understand  he  is  using  snowballs.  They 
are  fine  for  putting  but  watch  out  when 
he  drives! 
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Colorful  Expressions 
Derived  From  Custom 


8y  LEN  DAVIS 
Register  Staff  Writer 
[f  you  have  “too  many  irons 
iirlie  fire,”  some  of  which  may 
i prove  to  be  as  “dead  as  a 
doornail”  or  merely  a “flash  in 
the  pan,”  don’t  fret,  you’re  ef-, 
forts  are  “not  to  be  sneezed  at”' 
and  you  may  even  get  a little 
“soft  soap”  to  boot. 

Trite  expressions,  yes;  but 
they  all  have  meaningful  deri- 
vations. 

For  centuries  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  iron,  wo- 
men used  heavy  flatirons  for 
clothes.  The  irons  were  heated 
by  placing  them  in  or  over 
glowing  coals. 

The  irons  retained  heat  for 
only  a very  short  period,  so  the 
women  used  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  While  one  was  being  used 
the  others  were  getting  heated. 
Some  women,  in  a hurry,  used 
. five  or  six  irons.  But  this  was 
too  many  to  watch  and  usually 
the  irons  got  too  hot  and 
sc  ed  the  clothes. 

»...en  a person  spotted 
scorched  clothes  it  was  common 
to  say  that  the  woman  had  “too| 
many  irons  in  the  fire.” 

The  expression  became  gener- 
ally used  to  indicate  any  person 
who  has  too  much  activity  in) 
too  many  different  areas. 

In  early  times  homes  were’ 
equipped  with  heavy  knockers  j 
to  announce  visitors.  The  device 
consisted  of  a plate  having  a 
i large  nail  head  upon  which  the 
knocker'  would  strike,  creating 
a noise  to  alert  the  occupants  of 
the  house. 

Often  it  required  numerous 
hard  thumps  of  the  knocker  on 
the  striking  plate  — or  doornail 
— before  someone  answered 
Over  a period  of  time  the  nail 
head  would  become  battered,1 
and  it  was  then  said  the  door-.- 
nail  was  “dead.” 

This  situation  soon  gave  rise 
to  the  popular  expression, 
“dead  as  a doornail.”  As  early 
as  1350  the  saying  was  used  to 
indicate  anything  that  was  life- 
less. 

'erican  frontiersmen  origi- 
n i the  saying  “flash  in  the 
pan”  because  of  the  frequent 
misfiring  of  their  old  flintlock 
rifles. 


j The  rifle  was  loaded  through 
the  muzzle  and  fired  by  the 
steel  hammer  striking  a piece 
of  flint  at  breech-end.  The  re- 
sulting spark  was  supposed  to 
ignite  a thin  trail  of  gunpowder 
contained  in  a “pan”  under  the 
hammer.  This  powder,  in  turn, 
ignited  the  main  charge  in  the 
barrel  and  fired  the  bullet. 

Frequently  the  trail  of  powder 
was  broken.  This  resulted  in  a 
“flash  in  the  pan,”  but  the  gun 
would  not  fire. 

“Flash  in  the  pan”  came  to 
mean  e.  dazzling,  quick-lived  ac- 
tion that  results  in  failure. 

Everybody  who  was  anybody 
In  European  society  during  the 
17th  Century'  took  up  a craze  for 
self-induced  sneezing.  For  the 
purpose  they  carried  a box  — 
gold  or  silver  and  often  jewelled 
— containing  snuff. 

In  time,  the  intentional  sneeze 
became  a signal  of  boredom.  If 
forced  to  listen  to  a dull  talk 
for  example,  a social  figure 
would  produce  his  little  box 
sniff  a pinch  of  snuff,  and  bring 
on  a sneeze. 

But  if  something  impdrtant 
was  being  said,  or  if  the  speak- 
er was  highly  respected,  nobody 
wanted  to  interrupt  with  a 
sneeze. 

This  evidence  of  respect  led 
to  the  now-familiar  expression 
“not  to  be  sneezed  at.” 

Before  soap  was  manufac- 
tured and  packaged,  people 
made  their  own  soap  from 
waste  animal  fats  and  ashes. 
This  soap,  slick  and  jelly-like, 
was  called  “soft  soap." 

Because  soft  soap  was  hard  to 
make  and  scarce,  people  who 
wanted  favors  from  a neighbor 
or  an  official  would  give  him 
some  of  the  slippery  substance 
to  gain  his  goodwill. 

Today,  we  still  say  “soft 
soap”  when  someone  tries  to 
work  his  way  into  another’s 
favor.  ' 

There  are  other  expressions, 
too,  such  as  “bury  the  hatchet,” 
“double  cross”  and  “turn 
down.” 


When  we  settle  an  argument 
or  a misunderstanding  we  often 
use  a saying  that  originated 
from  a practice  used  by  early 
American  Indians. 

Before  gathering  around  a fire 
J.0  talk  peace  and  smoke  the 
'peace  pipe,  they  buried  their 
hatchets,  scalping  knives  and 
war  clubs,  since  it  was  a rule  of 
the  “Great  Spirit”  that  they  put 
all  their  weapons  into  the 
ground. 

The  peace  pipe  and  the  pow- 
wows have  disappeared  into  the 
legends  of  America’s  past  but 
the  expression  “bury  the  hatch- 
et” still  signifies  the  burial  of 
differences  in  arriving  at  peace 
terms. 

The  expression  “double 
cross”  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  peddlers,  cashing  in 
on  a mania  for  collecting  reli- 
gious items,  sold  nails  and 

pieces  of  wood  which  they 

claimed  had  come  from  the 
cross  upon  which  Jesus  was 

crucified. 

- They  ran  a thriving  business 
for  years  before  people  realized 
they  had  been  duped.  The 

deception  became  so  widely 
known  that  thieves  adopted  the 
saying,  “give  the  cross,”  to 
denote  any  form  of  cheating  or 
fraud. 

When  one'  crook  “gave  the 
cross”  to  another  crook,  the  act 
of  cheating  a fellow  crook  was 
-referred  to  as  the  “double 
cross”  — a phrase  that  has 
come  down  the  centuries  to  in- 
dicate betrayal  or  double-deal- 
ing. 

As  for  the  expression,  “turn 
down,”  it  originated  during  ear- 
ly Colonial  days  when  it  was  the 
custom  for  a yqung  man  to 
present  his  ladylove  with  a 
highly  decorated  hand  mirror 
known  as  a “courting  mirror.’ 
If  she  looked  into  it  and 
smiled,  then  placed  it  on  the 
table,  mirror  side  up,  it  sign! 
fied  her  acceptance  of  his  love 
Putting  it  face  down  — a 
“turn  down”  — meant  a'rejec- 
! tion. 

From  this  courting  custom, 
the  expression  “turn  down” 
came  to  mean  a refusal  of  any 
offer  — amorous  or  otherwise. 


MEDALS 

A recent  issue  of  NEWSWEEK 
viewed  a prominent  coin  dealer 
attacking  the  validity  of 
medals  and  the  Franklin  Mint 
in  particular.  He  was  in 
obvious  disagreement  with 
the  importance  of  medals 
and  emphasized  personal  view- 
points which  may  be  accepted 
by  the  non-collector  as  being 
the  views  of  everyone  in  the 
hobby. 

Medals  are  purchased  for 
subject  matter,  beauty  and 
often  for  investment.  In 
the  back  of  a purchaser's 
mind  is  the  hope  that  their 
beautiful  medal  will  become 
a collector  treasure.  Few 
will  disagree  with  the  view 
that  silver  medals  with  a 
proof  finish,  of  limited 
mintage  featuring  tasteful 
subject  matter  is  not  in  a 
category  of  valueless  numis- 
matic material.  In  the  short 
period  of  the  Franklin  Mint's 
existence  we  have  seen  many  of 
their  first  issues  surpass  in 
value  coins  made  in  the  same 
years.  Not  only  has  the  coin 
collector  become  involved  but 
the  general  public  has  become 
aware  of  the  world  of  medals 
and  this  interest  has  benefited 
numismatics . 

{Silver  plates  produced  by 
the  Franklin  Mint  are  among 
the  most  desired  items  and 
prices  for  these  escalate 
regularly .) 

The  Franklin  Mint's  pro- 
ductions speak  for  themselves 
and  their  membership  exceeds 
the  number  of  all  numismatic 
organizations  combined  and 
illustrate  the  demand  for 
medals.  Perhaps  this  news- 
letter is  not  the  place  for 
an  article  of  this  type,  but 
when  a major  numismatic  firm 
is  attacked,  and  in  my 
opinion  without  just  cause, 
what  better  place  for  defense 
than  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  write  about  medals. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Imported  Goods 

Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  Editorial 
Workshop,  is  the  author  of  the  following: 

A correspondent  in  England  has  kindly  provided 
some  newspaper  cuttings  which  reflect  the  latest  protest 
against  Americanization  of  the  Queen’s  English. 

One  is  a ‘leading  article’  (editorial)  from  the  Guardian 
(formerly  the  Manchester  Guardian)  which  sounds  like 
the  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends’  speech  in 
Henry  V.  It  begins: 

“Those  to  whom  the  defence  of  English  has  become  a 
forlorn  hope  (Du.  verloren  hoop,  a lost  troop)  will  draw 
courage  from  Dr.  Geoffrey  Marshall  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  He  is  mounting  a rearguard  against  habits  of 
speech  improperly  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
we  trust  that  his  particular  hoop,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Inadvertent  Transatlanticism,  will  prove 
less  verloren  than  others  of  like  mind.” 

American  readers  will  notice  that  the  society’s  acronym 
is  SPIT,  a fact  which  the  Guardian  chose  to  ignore.  The 
editorial  continues: 

“Of  the  fronts  on  which  Dr.  Marshall  was  free  to  fight 
he  has  chosen,  wisely,  the  forward  displacement  of  stress 
in  words  like  lemonade  and  cigarette,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Until  this  front  is  secure 
he  will  not  want  to  waste  his  resources  (let  alone  his 
resources)  on  others,  but  when  the  time  comes  they  are 
urgently  awaiting  attention.” 

Here  the  Guardian  withdraws  to  prepared  positions 
(to  use  the  wartime  euphemism  for  “retreats”)  on  one 
flank  by  saying:  “The  struggle  against  imported  words 
is  probably  hopeless.  There  will  always  be  fifth  columnists 
in  our  midst  who  murmur  about  enrichment  of  the  lan- 
guage . . 

Then  the  editorial  writer  rallies  the  faithful,  as  a 
courageous  crusader  should,  with  a denunciation  of  the 
infidel’s  tendency  to  use  the  simple  past  tense  (“saw”) 
in  place  of  the  perfect  tense  (“have  seen”).  The  Ford 
Motor  Company  gets  the  blame,  for  having  advertised  its 
Capri  model  as  “the  car  you  always  promised  yourself.” 

In  referring  to  fifth  columnists,  the  editorial  was 
prophetic.  Readers  promptly  wrote  to  the  editor,  reprov- 
ing both  Dr.  Marshall  and  the  newspaper.  One  letter  said 
that  the  use  of  “have  seen”  as  against  “saw”  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  chronology  of  the  event  Another  pointed 
out  that  the  English  people,  in  pronouncing  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  (e.g.,  garage,  restaurant,  cafe, 
and  billet)  have  done  precisely  what  is  complained  of  by 
Dr.  Marshall. 

The  most  crushing  retort,  however,  came  in  a letter 
signed  “Richard  Keen.”  The  author  remarked  that  Mar- 
shall was  quoted  as  opposing  the  forward  displacement 
of  stress  (e.g.,  "research”)  when  what  he  really  meant 
was  backward  displacement.  Mr.  Keen  gave  his  address 
as  “Bunker  Hill,  Oak  Hill  Road,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.” 
Bunker  Hill!  That's  really  turning  the  bayonet  in  the 
wound. 


Wayward  Words 

A discussion  of  the  journalistic  mannerism  of  mis- 
placing time-elements  ("John  Jones  Thursday  shot  his 
mother-in-law”)  prompted  a recollection  by  I.  J.  Wynn, 
director  of  publications  at  McNeese  State  College,  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana.  The  style  of  a wire  service  called 
inexorably  for  naming  the  day  of  the  week  in  stories  at 
all  times,  to  the  exclusion  of  today,  tomorrow,  or  yester- 
day. This  led,  he  recalled,  to  a sports  column  that  said, 
after  having  been  operated  on  by  a rule-happy  copy- 
reader,  “Rocky  Graziano  deplores  the  state  of  profes- 
sional boxing  Thursday.” 


SELLING  THE  BOOK  LENGTH  6 
MANUSCRIPT  TO  A PUBLISHER 


What  are  the  special  angles  a writer  should  watch  in  submitting  his  f 
ished  book  length  ms  to  a publisher? 

Keep  a carbon : If  your  irianuscript  is  lost,  regardless  of  whether  you  sent 
it  registered  mail,  the  publisher  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  retyping.  Therefore, 
always  retain  a carbon.  Do  not  bind  or  staple  a ms.  Enclose  return  postage. 
(See  page  14  for  special  book  manuscript  mailing  rates.) 

Estimate  wordage:  Count  the  number  of  words  on  five  full  pages,  and 
from  that  get  the  average  wordage  per  page.  Then  multiply  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  pages.  List  the  estimated  wordage  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
the  title  page. 

Type  your  name  and  address  on  the  title  page  and  your  name  only  on  each 
succeeding  page  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 

What  you  have  to  say  belongs  in  the  book.  Any  matter  enclosed  in  a 
covering  letter  that  is  not  specifically  important  cannot  help  you,  and 
might  hurt.  In  a covering  letter  belongs  a list  of  your  previously  published 
works  only  if  of  some  importance,  and  issued  by  a respected  publisher,  as 
well  as  information  regarding  documentary  evidence  to  support  any  facts 
in  the  book  that  might  be  questioned. 

How  long  does  a publisher  take  to  report  on  a ms?  The  best  you 
can  expect  is  three  weeks  from  the  time  you  mail  the  ms.  If  you  get  a de- 
cision within  a month  after  mailing,  you  are  lucky.  Seven  weeks  is  average. 
Two  months  is  not  unusual.  After  that  length  of  time,  send  a brief  query, 
enclosing  a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

What  rights?  Since  you  are  selling  a book,  the  logical  thing  to  offer  is 
“book  rights  only.”  If  you  are  a beginner,  you  are  in  a tough  bargaining  posi- 
tion regarding  movie,  syndicate,  paperback  and  book  club  rights.  But  try  to 
hold  on  to  as  many  of  these  rights  as  possible.  You  cannot  copyright  a book 
ms  until  it  is  actually  printed;  and  then  the  publisher  does  it  in  your  nam'- 
No  specific  rights  are  listed  on  the  title  page  of  your  manuscript.  The  rig! 
you  are  asked  to  sell  will  be  contained  in  the  book  contract.  (A  first  book 
author  is  usually  offered  a contract  paying  royalties  of  10%  of  the  retail 
price  on  the  first  5,000  copies  sold;  12 J/2%  on  the  next  5,000  and  15% 
thereafter;  50%  on  paperback  and  book  club  sales  and  90%  on  movie  and 
TV  sales.) 

Who  makes  money  on  a first  novel?  Nobody.  Once  in  a while  light- 
ning will  strike  and  a first  novel  will  sell  50,000  copies.  Once  in  five  years  a 
first  novel  sells  100,000  copies,  exclusive  of  book  club  sales. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Yes,  and  double  yes.  A novel  teaches  you  a great  deal. 
It  builds  up  a profitable  audience  for  your  later  books.  It  gives  you  pres- 
tige if  you  get  good  reviews.  Book  publishers  are  willing  to  gamble  because  the 

“names”  of  today  were  the  unknown  first  novelists  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago. 

• ^ <c 

Don’t  Forget  to  Laugh 


An  old  man  walked  into  the 
police  station  and  asked  the 
sergeant,  “Can  you  tell  me  who  my 
landlord  is?” 

“Why,  he’s  the  man  you  pay 
your  rent  to,”  answered  the  man 
at  the  desk. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and 
said,  “I  don’t  pay  rent.  About  nine 
years  ago  I found  me  this  house, 
moved  in,  an’  I been  living  there 
ever  since.” 

“Then  why  worry?”  said  the 
sergeant.  “You  have  no  complaint.” 
“I  sure  have,”  shouted  the  old 
fellow.  “If  he  don’t  fix  the  roof  soon, 
I’m  gonna’  move  out!” 


The  hotel  clerk  was  losing  his 
patience  and  so  was  the  gentle- 
man trying  to  get  a room.  “Look,  Mr. 
Smith,”  said  the  clerk,  “I’ve  told 
you  a dozen  times  already  we  don’t 
have  any  rooms.  We’re  full!” 

“If  President  Nixon  came  in,” 
Smith  persisted,  “you’d  have  a 
room  for  him,  wouldn’t  you?” 
“Why,  of  course,”  the  clerk  ad- 
mitted readily. 

“Then  let  me  have  his  room,” 
said  Smith.  “He’s  not  coming.” 


A film  producer  said  to  a young 
author:  “Well,  in  general  your  screen- 
play is  not  bad.  However,  certain 
dialogues  should  be  clarified  so  that 
any  idiot  can  understand  them.” 
“Yes,  sure,”  nodded  the  young 
man.  “And  what  scenes  did  you  find 
unclear?”  * * 


The  following  tribute  to  George  Rony 
appears  in  the  February  COINage.  Editor 
Jim  Miller  has  also  expressed  the  feelings 
of  all  who  knew  George. 


GEORGE 
RONY 
1908-1971 

Regular  readers  of  COINage  must 
all  feel  that  they  have  been  old  friends 
with  Senior  Editor  George  Rony. 
From  the  very  first  issue,  back  in 
1964,  he  has  shared  his  enthusiasm  for 
numismatics  and  guided  us  on  some 
fascinating  trails  back  through  history 
using  coins  as  the  guideposts. 

All  then  can  understand  the  feeling 
of  loss  that  was  universal  in  the 
COINage  family  when  George  passed 
away  last  December  9th  after  a series 
of  heart  attacks. 

To  borrow  the  bromide  that  often 
appears  upon  the  death  of  a vital 
journalist,  Rony’s  life  was  as  full  of 
excitement  as  the  events  and  people  he 
so  often  reported.  Born  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a Russia  still  ruled  by  a Czar, 
he  found  himself  frpm  the  beginning 
an  eyewitness  to  history.  From  the 
first  riots  to  the  bloody  triumph  of  the 
Bolsheviks,  he  saw  the  emergence  of 
the  Communist  state.  His  vocation  was 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  learn  the 
communicative  skills  of  the  motion 
picture  camera. 


But  Rony  could  not  long  live  in  a 
totalitarian  state  and  he  escaped  to 
Germany  in  the  late  twenties.  His 
career  rocketed  up  in  league  with  the 
• popularity  of  the  motion  picture. 
Once  again,  however,  he  ran  into 
history.  He  saw  the  dangers  of  a new 
type  of  tyranny,  the  Nazi  party.  He 
tried  to  warn  the  public  through  his 
films  and,  when  the  madness  of  Hitler 
swept  that  nation,  George  was  once 
again  an  alien.  He  fled  to  Paris  and 
prospered  again  with  the  thriving  film 
industry  of  the  thirties.  It  soon  ended 
with  the  Third  Reich’s  sweep  through 
Europe  and  Rony  and  his  family 
barely  made  one  of  the  last  boats  off 
the  Continent. 

He  started  a new  life  in  the  United 
States  and  found  a new  method  of 
communication  in  the  lecture  circuit. 
He  learned  this  country  well  by 
traveling  to  every  state  and  telling  the 
story  of  the  madness  of  twentieth 
century  totalitarian  governments.  He 
became  a citizen  in  1945.  He  wrote 
the  story  of  his  life  in  a well  accepted 
book.  This,  Too,  Shall  Pass  Away. 
Finally  in  the  fifties  he  sought  semi- 
retirement  in  California. 


Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  a 
“collector."  He  loved  and  understpod 
art,  from  the  pre-Columbian  primitives 
to  the  most  modern  impressionists.  He 
had  a great  stamp  collection  and,  of 
coursfc.  a “library”  of  coins.  Quite 
logically  his  “retirement”  took  the 
form  of  a fascinating  coin  shop  in 
Hollywood.  There  we,  who  were  be- 
ginning a new  magazine  of  numis- 
matics, found  our  first  contributor. 

Rony’s  primary  fascination  was  not 
in  the  coins  themselves  but  in  the 
stories  they  told.  He  is  responsible  for 
a new  emphasis  upon  topical  collec- 
ting, a gathering  of  coins  not  for  their 
values  or  dates  but  for  their  shared 
subject  matter.  He  founded  the 
“Topical  Coin  Collectors”  club  to 
further  this  interest. 

Obviously,  George  Rony  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  fashioning  of 
this  maga*ine.  Just  as  obviously,  we 
will  best  serve  his  memory  by  con- 
tinuing to  let  his  concepts  guide  our 
editorial  decisions. 


Numismatic  Literary  Guild 
members  recognized  George's 
abilities  in  1970  when  he 
was  awarded  the  trophy  as 
COINage' s most  popular 
columnist . 
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Colorful 
Catalog! 


‘ART  MEDALS  ARE  FOREVER!” 


Many  illustrations  in  Full  Color  ■ Informative  Descriptions  of  Presidential  Art's 
many  popular  series  and  special  issues  ■ Illustrated  story:  "The  Making  of  a 
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Kwwping  knowledgeable  collectors  knowl- 
edgeable is  oar  job.  Ve  do  it  through 
continually  updating  the  authoritative 
references  you  know  as  the  "Red  Book", 
"Blue  Book",  "Current  Coins  of  the 
World"  and  others.  All  from  the  world 
of  Whitman  ...  a wonderful  way  for 
you  to  keep  pace. 
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Certified  Coins.. . ■ 


The  99  Company  maintains  a very 
large  file  of  numismatic  photo- 
graphs, primarily  of  our  coin 
stamp  combination  covers  but  in 
our  travels  we  have  also  assemb- 
led photos  of  many  world  Mints 
and  numerous  locales  of  interest 
to  collectors. 

Free  photos  of  any  pertinent 
subject  matter  from  our  files  are 
available  to  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild  members.  For  Photo  needs 
contact . . . 


99 


Company/ P.O.  Box  99, 


- San  Clemente,  California  92672  - 


‘Discover  the  art  of  minting  at  The  Franklin  Mint 


sl  special  invitation  to  come  visit  us. 

Here  at  the  world’s  largest  and  foremost  private  mint, 
the  finest  proof  coins  and  medals  are  produced.  How 
we  do  it  makes  for  a fascinating  guided  tour  — fun  for 
you,  your  children,  your  group. 

Our  unique  $10  million  plant  includes  a 600-foot- 
long  glass  enclosed  visitor’s  gallery  which  allows  you 
to  actually  see  the  many  exciting  steps  involved  in  the 
art  of  minting.  You’ll  view  the  most  modern  and  only 
silver  bullion  continuous  casting  installation  of  its 
kind  in  a mint. 

Part  of  your  tour  will  include  seeing  the  actual 
coining  process  . . . the  proof  coining  room  — a room 
so  clean  even  the  entire  150,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
changed  and  purified  every  90  seconds  . . . and  an 
intriguing  exhibit  of  how  a coin  is  made  — from  the 
original  idea  to  the  finished  product. 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  view  a new  color 
film,  “Of  Art  and  Minting”  — the  first  comprehensive 


cinerr V-  exploration  into  the  world  of  medalli 
Filmed  on  location  here  and  abroad,  it  shows  ho\.  art 
eda!  are  designed  and  sculptured,  agraved  ■ d 
struck  . . . what  a proof  finish  is,  how  u is  aciut^ed 
and  why  it  is  so  desirable  . . . and  many  other  interest- 
ing  facts  about  the  art  of  minting. 

Our  Gift  Shoppe,  the  last  stop  on  your  tour,  has  lots 
of  unusu  I and  delightful  items,  and  you  are  welc,  " 
to  brows,.. 

Tours  are  conducted  by  advance  reservation  only. 
Monday  through  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  9:0<  • 
a m.  and  4:00  p.m.  Reservations  may  be  made  F 
writing  to  The  Franklin  Mint  Tour  Office,  or  h\ 
calling  215-459-6168. 


THE  FRANKLIN  MIN' 

U S.  ROUTE  I (south  of  Media) 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  1906.1 


